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I TO.. Epide mwbgta Espnmla, „ His,aria Cronologlea de las pala . Contra, 
Epidemias y Lpuootias que han Jcaecida en Espana, de.de la renlda de hs 
Cartage, has,a el aho 1801. Can noticia de algunas otras enfermidades d c 
ala que han sufnda lo, Espaholes en otros Reynas, y i In .iutor's 

? f ■ p P ° r el *■*“«*»<• D»» j0 * a °“ “ Vl —. Professor de cirugia 
Medics, Pnmcr Ayudante de Cirujano mayor del exercito. Academia d/la 
Real Academia Medica Matnteuse, &c. &c. 2 tomo, pp. 348. Madrid, 1803 

f ,h ' P ' a -T" £ P id ' mia ’ Ej^ootio, U'-’Mch have 
affected the Spaniards from tne earliest periods up to 1801. Dv Dov Joaaoit 
VlLLALMl, &C. 


Fear subjects in medical literature present more interesting matter for inves- 
lotion than the history of epidemic diseases. They have prevailed at a>l 
penods of the world, under every sun, and in the midst of every clime; and 
whether we examine them as falling upon man in a state of barbarism, or sur- 
rounded with all the comforts and luxuries of civilized life, they are observed 
jo sweep forward in a wide career of destruction, and prostrate every thing 
beneath their all-powerful empire. The interest and importance of the subject 
have induced us to depart from our usual rule, in noticing a work published at 
so remote a period as that which we have announced above. But although this 
treatise on epidemic, has been so long before the public, we question much if 
it is not as new to our readers as most of those which are daily issuing from the 
press; for a Spanish book on medical subjects is almost as great a rarity amongst 
us, ns one from the empire of the grand mogul. These considerations will 
we trust, afford an excuse for the course we have pursued, even though tl.e 
matter of the work itself should not be considered by our readers of the most 
interesting" character. 


In describing the epidemics of Spain, Dr. Villalba has divided the periods 
which he considersinto five epochs; the first extending from the earliest periods 
to the birth of Christ: the second from that time to the period of the restoration 
oflelters in Europe, or the year 1500: the third to the year 1600; the fourth to 
1700; and the fifth to 1800. 

This division will assist us in the observations we propose to make, and we 
shall endeavour to follow the author through the several epochs which have 
been enumerated. 

In the early history of the Spaniards, truth is so interwoven with fable, ac¬ 
tual events so confounded with the fictitious occurrences which a state of so¬ 
ciety characterized by the grossest ignorance, a credulity prepared to yield 
confidence to the most astounding improbabilities, and a superstition tending 
Jo impart a colouring of fhiih alike to the plausible and the marvellous, contri- 
uted so fruitfully to develope, that we scarce know what to receive as genuine 
and what to reject as spurious, and the offspring of mere fabulous tradition’ 
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But whatever may have been their condition, the state of the countiy which 
they inhabited, their physical force, moral attributes, pursuits, and modes of 
life, certain it is, that like their fellow beings, inhabitants of other climes, and 
influenced by similar and diverse agencies, they suffered from all the devastat. 
ing influence of epidemic diseases. Exposed to the same inimical physical 
causes, and the same corrupt and demoralizing habits and modes of life, which 
exercise, at present, as they have done in all ages, their influence in visiting 
mankind with pestilence and death, whenever a concurrence of circumstances 
tended to impart activity to these causes, we find that their operation was at¬ 
tended with results the most calamitous, and ravages the most desolating. 

The early Spaniards, we are told by Diodorus Siculus, constituted the very 
nerve of the Carthagcnian army. They not only furnished the treasure, bu: 
the physical force and moral courage; by which the republic was measureablv 
preserved against the invasion of foreign foes. Their great bodily strength, 
but above all, their devoted and undaunted courage bore them through all 
difficulties. Neither the calls of hunger, nor the calamities of pestilence could 
for a moment weaken their devotion to the cause they had espoused. Whc 
the whole Carthagcnian army was desolated by the plague, and a hundred and 
fifty thousand lay dead upon the field without sepulture, when consterna¬ 
tion and horror drove their allies in flight, and left their cause at the discretion 
of their enemies, with arms in hand they bravely faced the desolation which 
surrounded them, and compelled the tyrant of Syracuse to capitulate. From 
this period then, must be dated all that we know of the early epidemics of the 
Spaniards. True it is, we read of dreadful disasters from famine and pestilence, 
to which they were exposed, long before the time to which we allude, yet 
these accounts wear so much the semblance of fable, that we cannot attach 
much importance to them. But let this be as it may, all the early historians a 
the exploits of the Carthagenians and Spaniards, concur in representing the 
latter as suffering less from the pestilence which afflicted the army, than the 
Carthagenians themselves, or any of their allies. This is a circumstance which 
deserves some consideration, as it becomes important to enquire into the cause- 
which secured to them so important an exemption. They are represented is 
being remarkable for courage, sobriety, and cleanliness, all of which we know 
exercise great influence in warding ofF disease; as their opposites contribute 
powerfully to their generation and propagation. It is stated by Atliencus, on 
the authority of Filarco, that the richest, though clad in the finest and most 
costly attire, lived with the greatest frugality, and only drank water. This 
circumstance, together with the constant use of baths, the employment of white 
linen, the manufactures of which were so much praised by Strabo and Pliny, 
and the almost universal use of handkerchiefs, which prevailed amongst the 
Spaniards, and which have been so highly eulogized by Catullus and Silius 
ltalicus, could not fail, by promoting cleanliness, to contribute to the preserva¬ 
tion of health, and prevent the propagation of contagious diseases. But with 
all these habits of temperance, and this strict observance of frugality and clean¬ 
liness, they could not entirely escape that which seems to have been destined 
by heaven as a common scourge to mankind; and we accordingly find them 
suffering much, at different periods, from the ravages of epidemic diseases and 
their attendant evils. 
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About four hundred and sevenfy-six years before the birth of Christ, Spain 
u’as visited by pestilence and other afflictions, to which a great number of in¬ 
dividuals fell victims. The Carthagcnians, with a view of appeasing the anger 
of the gods, to whom they attributed their calamities, resorted to human sacri¬ 
fices, inflicted incisions and scarifications upon their bodies, and immolated 
sheep and oxen. The second year of the Peloponesian war, B. C. 42“, was 
also remarkable for a wide-spreading pestilence. After ravaging Ethiopia and 
other surrounding countries, as stated by Thucydides, Livy, and Dionysius 
Halicarnassus, it finally made its appearance in Spain, where it prevailed with 
frightful mortality, commencing first among the cattle, which nearly all perished 
from thirst and hunger, thus contaminating the atmosphere, but eventually 
falling upon the army and the entire population. The season had been charac¬ 
terized by such a drought, that the earth was not only parched, but the foun¬ 
tains and streams were dried. The Mallorquin sling-men attached to the armv 
of Carthage, under the command of Magon, nearly all perished in a short time. 

From this period up to 404, B. C. we find no particular mention made of 
any formidable epidemic attacking the Spaniards. It was during this year that 
Himilco was sent with an army to quell a revolt in Sicily, but the troops were 
attacked with such a destructive pestilence, that they were nearly annihilated. 
In a short time, according to the report of Ocampo, there was scarcely a 
Mallorquin, Andalusian, Celt, or African left in the army. They fell down in 
heaps in the midst of lamentations, where their bodies were left to putrefy, or 
to be devoured bv birds and breast of prey. This, together with the practice 
which they instituted, of sacrificing the youngest and most beautiful to appease 
the vengeance of Saturn, tended in a powerful degree to augment the extent 
of the mortality and distress. 

Livy describes a mortal pestilence which attacked the Carthagenians and 
Romans, at the siege of Syracuse, under Marcellos, B. C. 213; but this is not 
noticed by Scnor Villalba. Nor docs our author allude to another destructive 
epidemic described by the Roman historian, which took place in 126, from an 
immense number of dead locusts drifted upon the shores of the Mediterranean. 
The first of these epidemics broke out simultaneously in both armies, and such 
were its ravages, 

“ That it diverted the attention of all from the councils of war. It prevailed 
most extensively without the limits of the city, in consequence of the marshy 
character of the grounds to which they were exposed, and the intense 
heat of the sun. The disease originated first from the unwholcsomeness 
of the place, but was subsequently propagated by contagion. Those who 
sickened, were deserted and left to perish, or those who were in attendance 
upon them, contracted the seeds of the disease and shared the same melancholy 
fate. Daily funerals and deaths were before their eves, and they were con¬ 
stantly assailed by the cries and lamentations of the sick and the dying. Their 
minds finally became so accustomed to the scene of death and desolation which 
lay before them, that they not only disregarded the sufferings of the sick, but 
neglected to bury the dead. Heaps of lifeless corses were constantly exposed 
to those who were every minute expecting the same fate. The dead infected 
the sick, and the latter, those in health, with the pestiferous exhalation which 
escaped from them; fear and consternation seized upon every mind, and pre¬ 
ferring rather to meet death by the sword, than by the horrors of disease, they 
«>ught an issue to their sufferings by rushing upon the posts of the enemy. 
The Carthagenians suffered much mo’re than the Romans, in consequence of 
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the insalubrity of the locality upon which th*v , 

only saved his army by withdrawing it within the city Tt"!?^ an t f . Mar ^ cIIu » 
na,c expedition perished the two £neS?«£S&. 2* wS£^ UaS ^ 


period tflherevival oTLT.fri.^Mhe^'elrTdOO ^uSV '° ' hc 

Spaniards suffered much, in common with other nations! frlm The 

epidemic diseases. 1 he almost constant warfare which was carried o! tl 
incursion of the barbarians, and the holy zeal which vented itself in ,he til! 

r> ,he - s Kras 

Gregone Turonensis, to have been conveyed from Spain to Marseilles 'hr i 
v essel bound to that city, where it committed the most frightful ravages '« 
th houses were but as many sepulchres, and the whole efty a vaT c!Te,en ' 
dread Tf S ' V T ", * fi *2" ent disease duri n|f this period, and so great was ft. 
fcltH ? U ’ T ^ Unf ° r,U " ate victims werc ‘oo often deserted i- 

ThiOed rn A °!T mT ,0 "’, and denied even ,hc commonest sympathies 
This led to tile establishment or iazars, for the accommodation of the' miserab'- 

objects who before were driven from every human abode, to sekh“ t ~ 
“d Pen aVenS ’ ° r “ a fr ° m ,l ‘ eir in a deal, fc 


thl elt ' I T ""T ° f “ <ic5trUctivc which, commencing in 

the east, extended westward, and pervaded nearly all Europe. In the mtfnth 

of June, ,t made its appearance at Valencia, and such was the mortality attend- 
mg it that scarcely any escaped. From Italy it extended to Sicily, Sardinia 
and Majorca, where it prevailed with such fury that in less than’a month i- 
ne^y depopulate the whole island, and it has been estimated that more than 
thirt} thousand individuals were destroyed by its ravages. I„ the city of 

' T'"'.',. d “""J . l , he ?°" th of M y* and ‘ h e first part of June, three hunted 
souls perished daily of this appalling pestilence. 

lu«::ra the n iSeaSe r h l Ch made their ap P e!lran «- ™*»‘ be mentioned th, 
lues v enerea. Our author does not agree with those who maintain that it was 

Domins °- by ,he cre ' v ° f c ° iumb ^. tut that ■„ 

tttsxL :;;:; 0p O f z::; e pnor to u,e retum ° r - 

l2a a ~f" S Ct TT C ° rre,pondin ff w! ‘b ‘he third epoch ofSenorVil- 
ess foTTdTh a W T C TlT ° f nUmer ° US p!a ^ es and epidemics, no, 
TteiTeh V , 0 T T eCP enumerate d. These differed much 

n their characters, and derived their origin from various sources. AVc cannot 


• Livy, Lib. XXV. 
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enter into any extensive details regarding them, but shall confine our observa¬ 
tions to a few of the most striking, and best characterized epidemics. 

In 1564 the city of Zaragoza was visited by a most destructive pestilence. It 
prevailed with such mortality, that between the first of May and the month of 
December, upwards of seventeen thousand persons were destroyed by its ra¬ 
vages. This plague was said to have been brought from France by means of 
some clothing impregnated with the contagion. It has been described by Por- 
cell as of a truly formidable character, and marked by the following symptoms: 

“The patients were attacked with painful tumours and abscesses of the kind 
designated pestilential. They were of variable configuration and magnitude, 
some not larger than a common pea, \\hile others were as large as an almond, 
chestnut, or even an egg, and were either rounded, flattened, or oval in their 
conflguration. They took place indifferently behind the ears, in the neck, back, 
arms, buttocks, abdomen, groin, and the whole of the inferior extremities. 
They cither made their appearance simultaneously with the fever, or one or 
two days after or before it. Carbuncles, anthraccs, pctechix, vibiccs, 8cc. also 
appeared about the same period, varying in size from that of a small pea to 
that of a common-sized porringer. When there was only one, it was usually 
large, but if several occurred, they were small in the same ratio. The carbun¬ 
cles were generally accompanied with pustules of a hazel, greenish, or black 
colour. They were so painful and distressing that the part conveyed the sen¬ 
sation of being too firmly constricted with a chord. The urine was usually trans¬ 
parent, as in health. The fever did not always terminate in the same manner. 
In some individuals, after the development of the tumours, all pain and uneasi¬ 
nesssubsided. The tongue, however, remained coated and black, the pulse 
small, feeble, and slow. With others the fever was distressing, and the vital 
forces were so prostrated, that the patient was harassed with the greatest anxi¬ 
ety and restlessness, complainingof a consuming sense of heat internally, while 
the surface was cold. The countenance was disfigured, yellow, or livid, and 
the pulse vermicular or creeping. Others presented a milder train of symp¬ 
toms, during the two or three first days. The strength and spirits were but 
slightly impaired; the countenance exhibited the colour of health; the heat of 
the surface was moderate; there was a general tranquillity both internally and 
externally, the pulse being but litle more frequent than natural. About the 
fourth day, however, the countenance became suddenly altered; a general dis¬ 
may seemed to seize upon the patient, succeeded sooner or later by death. 
Nearly all complained of violent pain of the head, with inability to sleep, and 
many became delirious. There was also great nausea, with vomiting, the fluid 
discharged varying much in colour and consistence. There was also great thirst, 
restlessness, loathing of food, and violent pain in the stomach. Post mortem 
examinations did not reveal any alteration of the blood or other fluids, except 
that contained in the gall-bladder, which was distended with a porraceous or 
greenish-coloured viscid bile. In some instances, indeed, this vesicle equalled 
or surpassed the size of that of an ox.” p. 102.— Juan Zonias Porcell. Infor- 
tuaciun y curacion dc la pate y Zaragoza , y conservation contra pate en general. 

In 1570 an epidemic petechial fever prevailed to an alarming extent in Spain, 
and was conveyed from thence to America, where it occasioned a frightful 
mortality in several situations, and especially at Mexico, as we are informed by 
Dr. Bravo. The disease had been hitherto but little known, and many consi¬ 
dered it entirely new. It had been, however, described, by some writers in dif¬ 
ferent parts of Europe. 

It was, however, in 1596, that the kingdom suffered most from the influence 
of pestilence. So formidable was its visitation, that we are informed by a faith- 

39* 
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“ hUt0r ‘ ln th “ tWelre th0USlnd '■' nons M] victim, to it in less , hi 
six months. The symptoms of the disease were nearly the same V 

scribed above. A feeling of horror seemed to penrade eve^obil a^ £ 
temples and cemeteries were crowded to overflowing by dUmT ’ a n 
The intense heat of June and July seemed to exasperate the ne,n ^ 
every situation was filled with the beds of the sick and the dy^which 2 

- 

The two remaining epochs furnish matter far more important relative to th. 
pe em.o ogyoffiHa.n than either of the three we have passed in review t 
the tide of civilization rolls on, new diseases are dcveloned mrl ni i A 
modified by the new circumstances which arc created by an artificial Tratc'd 
socety. These conditions exercised no little influence upon th epidemt , 

=rfi?i:5=j=s£sr=?-= 

liffna, which prevailed extensively about the years 1610 and 
W fi <k ' C h nbcd b> ' the s P ani wis under the appellation OtgarmtcUa TWs ihouri 
" by preceding writers, was supposed at the tim°e to be a nlw dise ls f 
gave nseto considerable discussion; some treating it by venesection renri>’ 

boes were hard and painful to the touch^thev'^mad^their^ann *ara° r ' ^ 
ent parts of tlic body, as the neck arms nrnmc ♦ »• u PP^arance on differ- 

throat, temples, and the articulation of the lower Taw’ ' AbouftT oT T* 
fourth day the patient generally became delirious, and was aflccted wUh u 
alarming inflammation and tumefaction of the face This ' ■ i u 
was occasioned by the use of damaged wheat a f °“ Ie d,st “ : 

brought to the market during the year in question^ qUlm Wh ' Ch ” 

Spain, in 1649. The mortality in Seville and its environ^TfahtUcTess than three 


• Traleda de la Pette , £rc. 
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re,pi port. The annals of Senile furnish a most melancholy picture of the 

*.m »,n a, ,i™ .r tops,, „j „ 

szj: siss^tss^i “ •" t 

™ constant procuress of a vomiting of block retOcr 's'fre/’.b' 1 '' ' blTl ' ‘*'" dl 

IS ZJZSZSZ —-^T iTl * “ «“• 

the organs which were principally afTectcd. We reoret th^ tl,„ >.c, 
htter investigations arc not detailed by our author u is h r “ u ''° f these 
nr. Francisco Fernandes Navarette, on the authority of^etou' "’ ^ 

instituted, that the disease was imported bv sum * ' . nqumcs wll,ch *'erc 

America. In 1741 the 

hire been introduced by a vessel from America.' ’ *" SUPP ° 3Cd t0 

In 1753 the attention of the authorities was directed .u • 

Juodenum and some of the other intestines black and sphacelated! 


two or 

hiatic plants or tamarind water, afterwards blood lett'n an , mPus ! on of nro- 

Cdoplosms of bortcyipeol, red rendered pulp ofcossioikc.oppfiedbftbe siemsaci) 1 " 

The diuptlOA nnlip ci♦-1. .. .1 T« 


• * -- rv 

The disease only attacked Europeans recently arrived. 

Dr. Villalba does not mention the yellow fever which is said to h, 
r« “* deras,a,io ”» « Cndiz in 1764. „ is. however "tel by L ld T 

have prevailed with such mortality, that a hundred frequently diedlily 
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“The dead bodies having been examined by order of the court of Madrid, 
the stomach, mesentery, anil intestines were found covered with gangrcnoib 
spots. The orifice of the stomach appeared to have been greatly affected, the 
spots upon it being ulcerated. The liver and lungs were both of a putrid colour 
and texture. The stomach contained a quantity of an atrabilious liquor, which 
when poured on the ground produced a sensible effervescence, and when mix¬ 
ed with spirit of vitriol a violent ebullition.”* 

We must here take leave of Seiior VUlalba and his labours. It will be mini- 
fest to our readers that a work of the kind will not admit of analysis. It ii 
merely a chronology of epidemics, and as such may be referred to with advan¬ 
tage by those who have neither time nor inclination to turn to the various au- 
thorities from which it has been compiled. We must do our author the justice 
to say, that he has evinced much zeal in the collection of his materials, but we 
regret that in speaking of the different epidemics he has gleaned so scantily 
from the account of their cause, character, and treatment. More extensive de¬ 
tails upon these subjects would have added much to the value of his book. As 
it is, however, we have found enough in the examination of his labours, to 
heighten our opinion of the value of the contributions of the Spaniards to ou: 
stock of medical literature, and to induce us to hope, that, ere long, we may 
have more frequent opportunities of improving by the results of their exertiorj 
In the cause of science. £. G. 


XVIII. Dt la distribution par mnis dcs Conceptions et dcs Naissancts dt P Homme, 
consider te dans scs rapports arec les saisuns , arcc Us climats, avee Ic rctoury- 
riodique annuel des fpoquts dc travail et dt repos , (Pabondancc cl dt rarttf do 
vivres, ct avec qudquts institutions cl coutumes socialcs. Par L. It. Villeuxl 
Paris, 1830, pp. 103, 8vo. 

That the human species should stand alone in the animal kingdom, in bein£ 
exempt from those periodical influences which impel other beings in the affairef 
reproduction, has hitherto been regarded as one of the most marked distinctions , 
with which kind nature has characterized our species. We say hitherto, since re¬ 
cent investigations seem to render the qualification necessary, by making itproba- 
ble that some seasons arc more favourable to reproduction in the human species, 
than others. Indeed, the author of the interesting treatise under notice ha- 
shown very conclusively, that, as a general rule, the births arc most numcrou- 
during the winter months, and consequently the spring is the season in whicl 
the maximum of conceptions take place, and as there are fewest births in sum 
mer, the minimum of conceptions must occur in autumn. It must be ob¬ 
served, however, that deviations from this general rule occasionally happen, 
owing to variations in the seasons, or differences in geographical position. 

M. Villermc’s estimates are founded upon above seventeen millions of birth*, 
recorded monthly in various portions of Europe, from Sicily to Sweden and 
St Petersburgh, as well as one of the states of South America. His period* 
of observation embrace from eight to twenty consecutive years, some of them 
in fact include seventy and one hundred years. 

The subject will doubtless appear more clear from an inspection of one cf 


On Hot Climates, p. 91 . 



